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RALPH  VAU6HAN  WILLIAMS 
~  A  SALUTE  TO  EXCELLENCE! 

'...  II  tkoAi  ti>  any   excellence,  t{  thoAn 
U>  anything  woKtky  o^  pKRiAz,  tkink  about 
tkej>£  thing*."  Vkil.   4: SB 


Seventeen  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
one  of  a  team  of  ministers  that  visited  Alaska  for 
eight  or  nine  days.   One  of  the  things  I  brought  back 
with  me  was  a  short  poem  by  an  obscure  author  who  is 
known  to  me  only  by  his  last  name,  DeMussett. 

The  lines  were  shared  with  me  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
Sweet  who  was  then  pastor  of  the  Northern  Light  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  city  of  Juneau. 

Here  they  are : 

"What!  No  star,  and  yet  your' re  going  to  sea? 
To  battle,  without  music? 
Travelling,  without  a  book? 
What!  No  love  -  and  you  talk  of  living?" 

I  gravitated  to  those  lines  because  they  found  me 
vulnerable.   They  spoke  for  a  dimension  of  life  that 
by  training  and  experience  I  had  by  and  large  neglected, 

In  a  highly  pragmatic  and  increasingly  mechanized 
society,  the  intangibles  that  nourish  the  soul  of  man 
are  easily  forgotten.   Racial  myths  and  dreams  are 
pushed  aside  in  the  interest  of  "now"  programs  and  in- 
stant cures.   The  poetry  that  induces  wonder  falls  be- 
fore the  prose  that  explains  and  defines.   The  arts 
that  interpret  life  are  crushed  by  the  sciences  that 
purport  to  advance  and  improve  it! 


It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  church  across  the  cen- 
turies has  been  suspicious  of  the  arts.   Of  Protestant- 


ism,  especially,  is  this  true.   The  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Reformation,  concerned  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  faith,  have  usually  preferred  prose  to  poetry;  a 
sermon  to  song;  a  closely  reasoned  argument  to  drama; 
the  finished  theological  system  to  the  open-ended  prod- 
uct of  the  artist's  brush;  the  controlled  utterances 
of  a  catechism  to  the  ecstatic  actions  of  the  dance. 
Alas,  we  have  attempted  many  seas  without  a  star,  done 
battle  often  without  music,  journeyed  frequently  with- 
out a  book,  and  talked  of  living,  God  knows  how  much, 
without  love ! 

Had  we  heeded  St.  Paul  more  carefully,  we  might 
have  avoided  our  suspicions  of  the  arts.   In  his  Phil- 
ippian  letter,  Paul  announces  a  staggering  surrender 
of  his  life  to  Christ.   "I  count  everything  as  loss," 
he  says,  "because  of  the  surpassing  worth  of  knowing 
Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "I  count 
all  things  as  refuse,  in  order  that  I  may  gain  Christ 
and  be  found  in  Him."  (Phil.  3:8)  Here  is  renuncia- 
tion unqualified  and  total.   Nothing  is  reserved  for 
self.   Christ  is  now  the  Lord  of  his  life.   Everything 
is  yielded  up  to  Him.   Nothing  else  matters. 

But  hear  the  apostle  just  a  few  lines  on:  "What- 
ever is  true,  whatever  is  honorable,  whatever  is  just, 
whatever  is  pure,  whatever  is  lovely,  whatever  is  gra- 
cious, if  there  is  any  excellence, if  there  is  anything 
worthy  of  praise,  think  about  these  things."  (Phil.  4:8) 

Because  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  everything  else 
matters.   The  best  in  every  branch  of  human  achieve- 
ment is  to  be  embraced.   The  pursuit  of  excellence  and 
the  contemplation  of  excellence  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian life.   No  room  for  boorishness  here,  no  grounds 
for  a  crass  philistinism.   "If  there  is  any  excellence, 
if  there  is  anything  worthy  of  praise,  think  about 
these  things." 


Today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  art  of  music  and  sa- 
lute one  of  its  worthiest  representatives  —  Ralph 
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Vaughan  Williams.   It  is  fitting  that  we  do  so  at 
Riverside  Church  where  many  of  his  works  were  heard 
in  New  York  City  for  the  first  time.   It  is  fitting 
that  we  do  so  today  because  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 
was  born  100  years  ago  this  Thursday. 

Reading  up  on  his  life  and  work  in  recent  months, 
I  have  come  to  see  this  giant  among  musicians  as  a 
paradox.   Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  a  paradox?  Yes!   A_ 
genius  in  his  own  right ,  he  stubbornly  insisted  that 
music  was  for  the  people.   He  was  a  recipient  of  every 
honor  that  he  could  afford  the  time  to  receive.   Un- 
like some  before  and  after  him,  he  was  a  recognized 
celebrity  in  his  own  time.   He  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  many  of  the  towering  figures  of  history. 

Yet,  he  never  became  removed,  elitist,  or  esoter- 
ic.  He  did  not  attempt  such  profundity  in  music  as 
would  make  him  a  puzzle  to  people  of  simple  mind  and 
taste.   To  put  it  bluntly,  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  was 
not  a  snob.   He  believed  that  opera  should  be  sung  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  being  per- 
formed.  He  toured  the  countryside  of  England,  north 
and  south,  in  quest  of  folksongs  of  the  people.   He 
was  not  beneath  writing  "A  Romance  for  Harmonica  and 
Orchestra"  for  Larry  Adler. 

When  the  Salvation  Army  staff  band  asked  him  to 
write  a  piece,  he  responded  in  the  affirmative  with 
"Three  Preludes  on  Welsh  Hymn  Tunes,"  the  work  with 
which  our  service  opened  today.   When  asked  to  prepare 
music  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1953, 
he  had  mercy  on  the  people  who  would  be  seated  for 
long  stretches  of  time  in  that  ceremony.   In  his  ar- 
rangement of  "The  Old  Hundredth"  he  made  provision  for 
the  people  to  rise  and  sing  several  of  the  stanzas. 
It  may  be  said  of  his  music,  that  the  common  people 
heard  it,  and  hear  it,  gladly. 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  a  paradox?  Yes  I   A  free 
spirit,  he  submitted  to  a_  rigorous  schedule  of  work 
and  study.   I  think  "free"  is  the  only  word  for  him. 
He  enjoyed  food  and  drink,  the  company  of  his  friends, 
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and  the  pleasures  of  travel.  He  enjoyed  walking  coun- 
try roads  and  lanes .  We  are  told  from  several  sources 
that  he  had  an  eye  for  the  beauty  of  the  opposite  sex. 
He  seemed  always  to  be  on  the  side  of  Cupid* — encourag- 
ing young  couples  to  go  ahead  and  marry  to  celebrate 
their  love. 

Yet,  his  was  a  well  disciplined  life.   His  musi- 
cal "discoveries"  were  prepared  accidents.   He  was 
faithfully  at  work  in  the  early  hours  of  each  day.   He 
seemed  tireless  in  his  direction  of  all  manner  of  cho- 
ral and  orchestral  groups.   Doubtless,  at  times  he 
knew  the  melancholy  of  artistic  impotence,  but  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  work  through  it.   Sometimes  in  life  we 
are  called  upon  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.   More 
frequently  we  are  called  upon  to  strike  until  the  iron 
is  hot. 

There  are  imposters  in  the  arts  in  every  genera- 
tion— and  their  tribe  is  large  in  ours — who  simply 
drift  across  the  surface  of  life,  moved  only  now  and 
then  by  impulse.   Let  them  learn  that  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams'  prodigious  output  was  the  end  product  of 
native  endowment  and  plain  hard  work. 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  a  paradox?  Yes!   An  agnos- 
tic by  profession ,  he  was  in  practice  a  witness  to  the 
Christian  faith.   Son  of  a  vicar  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  never  went  on  to  identify  formally  with 
that  or  any  other  church.   I  confess  that  upon  learn- 
ing this  I  was  positively  staggered.   It  seemed  so 
unbelieveable.   Yet,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this 
man  never  really  left  the  church. 

Perhaps  the  family  hymn-sings  held  him.   Perhaps 
it  was  the  rare  religious  common  sense  of  his  mother 
that  opened  his  life  to  God.   You  may  know  that  his 
great  uncle  was  Charles  Darwin  and  that  this  renowned 
and  controversial  figure  was  frequently  a  guest  of  the 
family  when  Ralph  was  a  lad.   When  Ralph  was  about  six 
or  seven,  The  Origin  of  Species  came  out.   The  young- 
ster at  one  point  turned  to  his  mother  and  asked  about 
the  meaning  of  that  book.   She  replied:  "The  bible 
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says  that  God  made  the  world  in  six  days,  Great  Uncle 
Charles  thinks  it  took  longer ,  but  we  need  not  worry 
about  it,  for  it  is  equally  wonderful  either  way."  1 

At  any  rate ,  regardless  of  formal  affiliation  or 
the  lack  of  it,  this  man  had  an  incredible  knowledge 
of  the  scriptures.   He  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
world  around  him,  especially  the  issues  of  war  and 
peace.   He  was  an  exceptionally  kind  and  considerate 
man,  particularly  toward  young  composers  and  others 
who  could  do  him  little  good  at  the  time. 

He  was  so  zealous  about  the  hymns  of  the  church 
that  he  edited  The  English  Hymnal  and  went  on  with  a 
friend  to  edit  Songs  of  Praise.   His  favorite  musician 
was  Bach  and  the  favorite  work  of  his  favorite  musician 
was  "The  St.  Matthew  Passion." 

He  was  at  home  in  the  language  of  faith.   Among 
other  passages,  he  set  to  music  much  of  Job,  the  story 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus ,  the  words  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Of  his  own  compositions,  we  are  told  that  his  favorite 
was  Civitas  Dei,  the  City  of  God,  in  which  he  was  able 
to  communicate  in  a  thrilling  way  the  vibrations  and 
implications  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  in  the  book  of 
Revelation. 

Where  did  he  stand  with  Jesus?   Once  when  rehears- 
ing a  choral  group  for  "The  St.  Matthew  Passion,"  he 
gave  this  instruction^  "Bach's  original  choices  for 
his  cantatas  and  passions  consisted  of  not  more  than 
40  voices.   What  then  are  we  to  do  when  we  have  a 
chorus  of  3  00?   It  seems  ridiculous  and  outside  the 
bounds  of  dramatic  propriety  to  give  the  words  of  the 
Apostles  or  the  questions  of  Peter  to  more  than  a  few 
voices .   One  exception,  however,  has  been  made;  the 
words  'truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God'  belong  not  to 
the  Centurion  and  they  that  were  with  him,  but  are  the 
triumphant  outcry  of  the  whole  world."  2_       If  that  be 
agnosticism,  let  us  have  more  of  it! 

Jesus  once  told  a  story  about  a  father  who  had 
two  sons.   To  the  first  he  said,   "Go  and  work  in  the 
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vineyard  today."  The  son  said,  "I  will  not,"  but  af- 
terwards he  went.  To  the  second  son  the  father  said 
the  same  thing,  "Go  and  work  in  the  vineyard  today." 
This  son  replied,  "I  go,  sir,"  but  he  did  not  go. 
"Which  of  the  two,"  said  Jesus,  "did  the  will  of  his 
father?"  (Mat.  21:28)  It  is  better  to  say  "no"  and 
do  than  to  say  "yes"  and  leave  the  work  undone. 

There  is  excellence  in  this  man,  and  in  his 
music  that  which  is  worthy  of  praise.   I  invite  you 
then  to  think  about  these  things.  In  birth,  he  belonged 
to  Great  Britain.  In  death  he  belonged  to  the  world. 
The  heart  his  music  cannot  stir  is  in  a  sad  way, 
indeed. 


FOOTNOTES: 

1.  Williams,  Ursula  V.,  R.V.W. ,  A  Biography,  p.  13 
Oxford  University  Press,  1964 

2.  Williams,  Ursula  V.,   ibid,  p.  421 
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